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2008 URPE Summer Conference 

Camp Deer Run, Pine Bush, NY 

Friday, August 15—Monday August 18 

Register by August 1 for discount— 
see pp. 8-9 for registration 

POVERTY AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT: 

The Permanent Violence 
of Capitalism 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 15 
7:00 - 9:00 pm. PLENARY 1: POVERTY 
AND UNEMPLOYMENT ABROAD AND 
AT HOME: HOW MUCH AND WHY? 

Immigration in the Global Economy: World 
Trends and Comparative State Responses. 
Linda Allegro, University of Tulsa. 

A Global Analysis of Poverty, Unemployment 
and Inequality for the Current Period of 
Neoliberal Globalization. Paul Cooney, 
Universidade Federal de Para, Brazil. 

Poverty and Unemployment in Recent US 
History. Tom Masterson, Researcher at the 
Levy Institute. 

Caste and Economic Inequality in India. Ajit 
Zacharias, Researcher at the Levy Institute. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 16 
4:15 - 5:45. The DAVID GORDON LECTURE 
Guns and Butter Once Again? William A. 
(“Sandy”) Darity, Jr., Arts and Sciences 
Professor of Public Studies and Professor 
of African & African American Studies and 
Economics at Duke University. 

7:00-9:00 pm. PLENARY 2: 

STRENGTHENING THE POWER OF THE 
WORKING CLASS: WHAT WORKS AND 
WHAT DOESN’T? 

Creating a Community Economy: The Alliance 
to Develop Power’s Model of Community 
Organizing and Cooperative Economic 
Development. Frances Boyes, Organizer for The 
Alliance to Develop Power. 

Building the 21st Century Movement for 
Economic Justice. Frank Joyce, RESIST 
Advisory Board member. 

How the Current Immigration Reform Attacks 
US Workers: How Should Workers Organize? 
Wing Lam, Executive Director, Chinese Staff 
and Workers’Association Manhattan Chinatown 
Center. 

For more on the Summer Conference, see page 4. 
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Marie Duggan (07-10), Department of Economics, Keene State 
College, Keene, NH; <mduggan@keene.edu> 

Doug Koritz (07-10), Dept of Economics & Finance, Buffalo State 
College, 1300 Elmwood Ave, Buffalo, NY 14222; (716) 878-6640; 
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Laurie Nisonoff (06-09) Social Science, Hampshire College, 
Amherst, MA 01002; 413-559-5397 <lnisonoff@hampshire.edu> 

Chris Rude (06-09) 169 Wythe Avenue, Room 104, Brooklyn, NY 
11211 ;718-486-6369 <rudec690@newschool.edu> 

Paddy Quick (07-10), Economics Department, St. Francis College, 
180 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, NY 11201; 631-286-5168 (h); 
<paddyquick@aol.com> 

Leanne Ussher (05-08) Economics Department, PH 300-0, 

Queens College, CUNY, 65-30 Kissena Blvd, Flushing NY 11375. 
<leanne.ussher@qc.cuny.edu> 
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Ayanna A. Bledsoe (07-08) Sociology Department, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, CT; <ayanna.bledsoe@uconn.edu> 
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Jenny Brown (05-08) Redstockings Women’s Liberation 
Archives, P.O. Box 2625, Gainesville, FL 32602; 352-378-5655; 
<jbrown72073@cs.com> 


Ex-Officio 

URPE National Office 

Patricia Duffy, URPE National Office, Gordon Hall, University of 
Massachusetts, 418 N. Pleasant Street, Amherst, MA 01002-1735. 
Tel. 413-577-0806. Fax 413-577-0261 <urpe@labomet.org> 

Managing Editor of RRPE 

Hazel Dayton Gunn, Dept.of City and Regional Planning, 106 
W. Sibley Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca NY 14853; Email: 

<hgl 8@comell.edu> 


Other URPE Positions 

ASSA Coordinators Fred Moseley, Mount Holyoke College, 
<fmoseley@mtholyoke.edu> and Laurie Nisonoff, Hampshire 
College, <lnisonoff@hampshire.edu> 

Newsletter Editor: Jenny Brown, <jbrown72073@cs.com> 

Economy Connection Coordinator Ruthie Indeck; 201-792-7459; 
<soapbox@comcast.net> 

Printing: Prompt Printing Press 


URPE 


The Union for Radical Political Economics (URPE) is 
a membership organization of academics and activists 
who share an interest in a radical analysis of political and 
economic topics. Founded in 1968, URPE’s members use 
this analysis to advance various progressive political and 
social agendas. URPE publishes the Review of Radical 
Political Economics, runs a set of presentations at the 
academic professional meetings of the Allied Social 
Science Associations, sponsors a resource/speakers 
bureau called Economy Connection, and holds a Summer 
Conference on political and economic topics at a family- 
friendly summer camp. Its members are active in a wide 
array of professional and activist projects. 


The URPE Newsletter 


The URPE Newsletter is published quarterly by the Union 
for Radical Political Economics. The Newsletter is a 
place for URPE members to publish shorter articles and 
speeches as well as make announcements of upcoming 
events that might be of interest to members. Articles and 
announcements can be sent to the Newsletter Editor in the 
body of an e-mail message, or as an attached file; send to 
jbrown72073@cs.com, or by regular mail to: Jenny Brown, 
1701 NE 75th St., Gainesville, FL 32641. 

Permission to reprint material from the Newsletter 
is granted for non-commercial uses, provided that the 
Newsletter is credited as the source, and that two copies of 
the publication are sent to the URPE National Office. For 
permission to reprint for commercial purposes, contact the 
National Office. 

The URPE Newsletter is a good place to publish 
advertisements for new books! Rates are $300 per full 
page (7.5W x 9.3H); $160 for a half page, and $85 for a 
quarter page. Exchange ads are also considered. Please 
write or call the National Office for more information 
on this. 

Deadlines for submission to Newsletter are January 7 
for winter issue; April 7 for spring issue; July 1 for summer 
issue, and October 7 for fall issue. 


www.urpe.org 
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RRPE Editorial Board 
Elections 2008 

It must be spring! It is time to announce the upcoming elec¬ 
tions for editorial board members of the Review of Radical 
Political Economics. Members serve three-year terms. In 
addition to reviewing about 10 manuscripts a year, members 
spend time and effort conducting the business of the journal. 
This is a major personal commitment, and an important way to 
contribute to URPE. If you are interested in working as part of 
the RRPE’s editorial board, please contact the managing editor 
(Hazel Dayton Gunn, Dept, of City & Regional Planning, 106 
W. Sibley Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, NY 14853; hgl8@ 
cornell.edu). Election statements are due to the managing 
editor no later than June 1, 2008; they will be posted on the 
URPE Website and sent out with the mail ballot. You must be a 
member of URPE to stand for election. 


URPE Steering Committee 
Elections 

There will be four (4) vacancies on the 12-person Steering 
Committee to be filled by elections this summer. The term of 
office is 3 years. 

The continuing members (with the dates of their terms of 
office) are: 

Scott Carter (06-09); A1 Campbell (06-09); Marie Duggan 
(07-10); Laurie Nisonoff (06-09); Chris Rude (06-09); Paddy 
Quick (07-10); Doug Koritz (07-10). 

The Women’s Caucus will also select their representative to 
the Steering Committe at the Summer Conference. 

URPE members wishing to run for election to the Steering 
Committee must submit a statement of under 1000 words. The 
statement should include the following items: 

(a) Your name and an address at which you can be contacted 
(by email, postal mail and/or telephone). 

(b) Name of one URPE member who is nominating you. 

(c) Years during which you have been a member of URPE. 

(d) Highlights of work and avocations. 

(e) Highlights of academic/activist accomplishments. 

(!) Your own ideas regarding the most important tasks for 
the Steering Committee in the upcoming and subsequent years. 

(g) The amount of work you expect to be able to do for 
URPE and any specific tasks or projects that you would like to 
work on. 

All statements should be sent to both Jenny Brown (editor 
of the URPE Newsletter) and A1 Campbell. See page 2 of this 
Newsletter for addresses. Statements received by Jenny Brown 


by July 1 will be printed in the Summer 2008 Newsletter. All 
statements will be posted on the URPE website (www.urpe. 
org). 

Elections for at-large positions will take place through 
mail ballot. Although members are encouraged to submit their 
statements by July 1, nominations for at-large positions will 
be accepted up to the end of the URPE Summer Conference, 
August 18, 2008. Elections will take place through a mail ballot 
which will be sent to all members. The mailing will include the 
statements of all nominees. 




Center tor Research 
on Women 

Stone Center 


WELLESLEY CENTERS FOR WOMEN 


Economist 

Research Scientist / Senior Research Scientist 

The Wellesley Centers for Women (WCW) at Welles¬ 
ley College is seeking a fulltime economist with expertise 
on gender. The person in this position will bring her/his 
own research program. She/he will also collaborate with 
other WCW researchers to build on prior national and 
international work at the Centers on women, children, 
and public policy. 

WCW is a policy oriented research center funded pri¬ 
marily by grants and contracts. (Visit our web site www. 
wcwonline.org for a full description of current work at the 
Wellesley Centers for Women.) 

A Ph.D. in economics is required, as is a strong 
record of scholarly publications and successful research 
grant writing. 

This is a fulltime, 12-month position. We will begin 
reading letters of nomination and applications accom¬ 
panied by a curriculum vitae beginning July 1, 2008. 
Applications will be accepted until the position is filled. To 
apply online, please use the following link: httos://career. 
welleslev.edu . Position is open until filled. 

Wellesley College is an EO/AA educational institution 
and employer. The College is committed to increas¬ 
ing the diversity of the college community and the 
curriculum. Candidates who believe they will contrib¬ 
ute to that goal are encouraged to apply. 

Wellesley College 106 Central Street Wellesley MA 02481- 
8203 Phone 781 283 2500 Fax 781-283 2504 I www.wcwon- 
line.org 
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URPE’s 2008 
Summer Conference 
at Camp Deer Run 

In addition to the plenaries described on the front cover, 
the URPE Summer Conference includes many workshops 
on issues in political economy, plus informal socializ¬ 
ing, outdoor recreation and evening entertainment at a 
beautiful camp that is near some of the best hiking in the 
northeast. 

If you are interested in making a presentation or orga¬ 
nizing a workshop, please contact A1 Campbell at: 
<al@economics.utah.edu>. 

Registration (DUE 8/1) 

Registration for the conference should be received by the 
first of August. Later registration involves an extra fee 
(see rates on page 8). Refunds are available minus a $30 
fee. Arrival time begins at 4:00 pm on Friday, August 15. 
The conference ends after lunch on Monday, August 18. 

Location 

Camp Deer Run is located off route 52, west of Pine 
Bush, NY, about 1 1/2 hours by car from NYC or Dan¬ 
bury CT. Transportation by Shortline bus is available 
from New York City. Directions to the camp can be ob¬ 
tained from our website (www.urpe.org) or by contacting 
the URPE National Office. 

Facilities 

Camp Deer Run’s facilities include several meeting 
rooms, classrooms and a small cinema and lecture hall, 
in addition to a large outdoor deck suitable for meetings 
and discussions in good weather. Accommodation is in 
indoor rooms with 2-4 double-bunk beds (with a couple 
of singles and doubles reserved for special needs). Pil¬ 
lows, bed linens and towels are provided, together with a 
light quilt. People may want to bring an extra blanket and 
towel. All rooms have access to bathrooms and showers. 
Allocation of rooms will be made on the basis of need 
for those whose registration is received by August 1, and 
otherwise on a first-come, first-served basis. 

Rooms will be categorized in many ways to accom¬ 
modate all the people who attend: single gender and 
mixed gender rooms, a room for kids (whose parents ap¬ 
prove), and even a room for “snorers.” Attractive, quiet 
tent sites are also available, with a $ 10 per person per 
night reduction in camp fees. The needs of most people 
with physical disabilities can be acco mm odated. Those 


who have special needs are asked to contact the URPE 
National Office. All meals will include a vegetarian op¬ 
tion; vegan meals will also be available on request for 
those whose registration is received by August 1. 

Child care 

URPE is proud to provide free child care; please regis¬ 
ter and notify the National Office of your specific needs 
(number of children, age) by August 8th. We welcome 
families, and the camp and surrounding area have many 
child-oriented activities. However, we need time to plan, 
so we can’t promise free childcare unless we are notified 
of childcare needs by August 8th. 

Rates 

The fees listed on p. 8 include the conference, rooms 
(including bed linen), and meals (from Friday dinner to 
Monday lunch). Conference fees are determined on a slid¬ 
ing scale. 

Special rate for graduate students: $80 — contact A1 
Campbell at <al@economics.utah.edu>. 

Travel Subsidy: This subsidy will be paid at the con¬ 
ference to those registering for the entire conference who 
submit plane ticket receipts showing travel within two 
weeks of either the starting or ending date of the confer¬ 
ence. Subsidy will be based on air fares only. The form 
of the subsidy will be: 30% of air fare over $150, with 
a maximum subsidy of $150. Thus subsidy = (air fare 
- $150) x .3. 


Note on possible workshops 

Al Campbell 

In response to the call for workshops at the Summer Con¬ 
ference, I got one response from a person who would like 
to be part of a workshop (as opposed to doing one alone) 
on cooperatives—all aspects of coops, but definitely in¬ 
cluding the question of whether coops have the potential 
to change capitalism, or if the are “just” good for better 
jobs (clearly that is already something). 

Another workshop suggestion: To discuss (and later 
concretely produce something, if it gels) an accessible 
critique of capitalism/argument for socialism, aimed at a 
high-school level group, a high-school reading level and 
political background—hence of course non-sectarian and 
non-pedantic, but even more than that, there is a big audi¬ 
ence out there for this, so if URPE could develop some¬ 
thing like this, it would be valuable. 

Please email me at <al@economics.utah.edu> if 
you’d like to be part of either workshop. 


www.urpe.org 
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Changing Income Distribution in Venezuela: 
sorting out the data and the bias 


Nov. 1, 2007—The rich have become richer, and nearly ev¬ 
eryone else has become poorer in the USA during the Bush 
years. Is it possible to go in the other direction? 

Venezuela, a country where income disparities have 
been immense for many decades, has been trying to re¬ 
distribute income more fairly. Is the Chavez government 
succeeding? 

All statistics, including economic statistics, can be ma¬ 
nipulated, or only partially revealed, so that they demon¬ 
strate a foregone ideological conclusion rather than reality. 
For instance, from 2004 until the beginning of 2006, the 
United States State Department and the Venezuelan politi¬ 
cal opposition claimed that the Venezuelan economy was 
being destroyed by President Chavez and his policies. As 
evidence, they kept showing the disastrous results for 2003, 
a year when economic production plunged and the number 
of people in poverty climbed. 

The enemies of Chavez chose not to reveal that the 
Venezuelan economy was growing by leaps and bounds in 
2004 and 2005, and that more people were employed and 
enjoying significantly higher incomes. And, of course, they 
did not mention their part in causing the economic disaster 
of 2003, which was not a result of government policies, 
but of the opposition’s effort to sabotage and shut down the 
oil industry and other business enterprises while the U.S. 
government cheered from the sidelines. 

By 2006 and 2007, it was impossible to hide the evi¬ 
dence that the Venezuelan economy had been growing at 
a tremendous rate for four years running, and that income 
was being redistributed to the poorer classes in an unprec¬ 
edented fashion. Some of the relevant economic numbers 
appeared in a 2007 report generated by two private con¬ 
sulting firms, AC Nielson and Datos, for VenAmCham 
(The Venezuelan American Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry). They showed that the poorest economic class, 
Level E, had more than doubled its income in three years, 
but their interpretation was still tinged with an anti-govern¬ 
ment bias. 

For example, the title over the table of figures provided 
in the AC Nielsen/Datos report sounded discouraging, “In 
the last three years, only the income of Level E has grown in 
real terms.” Since there are 6 household income levels cus¬ 
tomarily used in Venezuela—A,B,C+, C-, D, and E—this 
doesn’t sound like much of an achievement. That is, until 
the reader learns that level E consisted of a solid majority, 
or 58% of the population in 2003. Level E’s income grew 
by a whopping 130%, after being corrected for inflation. 
This in itself should have been reported as extraordinarily 
good economic news. [1] 

But was there bad news? 

The same report from AC Nielsen/Datos showed that the 
next two income classes, Level D and Level C-minus, 


which comprised 23% and 15% of the population respec¬ 
tively, were doing poorly by comparison. Level D average 
incomes declined by 6% and Level C-minus declined by 
16% between 2003 and 2006. Since these two groups made 
up nearly 40% of the population, it certainly appeared as if 
sizable numbers of Venezuelans were being left out of the 
economic boom. 

But not really. Those who prepared the report made a 
poor decision, or perhaps, a biased decision. They began 
their calculations in a really poor economic year, 2003, 
when the shutdown of the state oil company, instigated by 
its former management and the economic elite, threw the 
nation into a mini-depression. It would have been better 
analytical practice if the report had begun with a relatively 
stable year such as 2004, when solid economic growth was 
putting Venezuela on a more even footing. If we look at the 
numbers for 2004-2006 that were cited by AC Nielsen/Da¬ 
tos (see below), they don’t show a huge single-year jump 
in the incomes of the poorest citizens, but they do reflect a 
very impressive picture of movement toward a more egali¬ 
tarian society where the vast majority is improving its eco¬ 
nomic status. 

From 2004 to 2006, there was growth (after adjust¬ 
ing for inflation) in average incomes for all three 
income groups, E, D. and C-minu (97.6% of the 
population). 

Level C-minus grew 2.2% from 1,888,000B to 
1,930,000B 

Level D grew 14.3% from 1,025,000B to 1,172,000B 

Level E grew 42.1% from 584,000B to 830,000B 

(*income adjusted for inflation in 2006 bolivares; the 
official exchange rate is 2,150 bolivares to the dollar, 
so, roughly speaking, 1000 bolivares equal about 50 
cents, and 1,000,000 bolivares equal about 500 dol¬ 
lars.) 

Add another bit of information, things look even better 
But there was more to cheer about that was not included 
in that particular report. Another study, prepared for the 
Venezuelan Chamber of Commerce in 2007, showed that 
people at Level E were doing so well that many of them 
had moved into higher income classes. When 2004 was 
compared to 2007, the percentage of the population at Lev¬ 
el E had shrunk dramatically, from 58% to 45.7%, while 
the level above, D, had grown 23% to 33.6%. And at Level 
C-minus, which roughly consists of the lower-middle and 
middle classes, the percentage also grew, from 15% to 
18.3%. [2] 
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In the table above, level D showed a healthy increase 
in its average household income of 14.3%, but this doesn’t 
appear very significant compared to the average household 
increase at the lower level E of 42.3%. This perception 
changes, however, if we note that a great many people, 
more than 10% of the total population, moved up to level 
D from level E between 2004 and 2007. 

This suggests that there’s another way to look at the 
social impact of incomes earned by those at level D. In¬ 
stead of looking solely at the increase in average income, 
one should also consider the aggregate increase in house¬ 
hold income at this level. That is, if the total income earned 
by everyone at level D in 2006 is compared with the total 
income in 2004, the change is outstanding. The income 
growth for level D as a whole jumps to 67%. 

Increases in aggregate income at the lower income 
levels in Venezuela, 2004-2006 

Level C-minus aggregate income increased 24.8% as 
its percentage of the population increased from 15% 
to 18.3%. 

Level D aggregate income increased 67% as its percent¬ 
age of the population increased from 23% to 33.6%. 

Level E aggregate income increased 12.2% as its 
percentage of the population decreased from 58% to 
45.7%. 

Discouraging news for a few 

A truly discouraging number, at least for the political op¬ 
position and the big business class, was the one that dem¬ 
onstrated that the small, high-income classes—Levels A,B, 
and C-plus—were shrinking. Together they comprised 4% 
of the population in 2004, but only 2.4% by 2007. While 
it is difficult to assess exactly why this happened, we can 
speculate that at least two factors were probably at work. 
Lirst, a considerable number of well-off Venezuelans have 
been moving to the U.S., Colombia, and Europe in recent 
years, where they either reinvested their capital or pursued 
high-salaried professions. Secondly, the high rate of infla¬ 
tion in Venezuela has taken a toll on some higher-income 
people who have fixed earnings derived from interest, rents 
and domestic investments. 

Lor this reason, the status of the citizens at income 
level C-minus might not be as rosy as it appears in the 
table above. Since the number of households at this level 
increased from 15% to 18.3% of the population in just two 
years, the aggregate income earned by all the households at 
level C-minus (that is, all of their incomes added together) 
grew by 22%. 

However, there’s a catch here - obviously some people 
that moved to Level C-minus are not doing as well as they 
once did. As the percentage of people inhabiting the three 
high-income levels shra nk from 4% to 2.4% of the popu¬ 


lation, many of the missing 1.6% (those who did not fly 
off to Miami) ended up living a Level C-minus existence. 
Because of this factor, it would probably be a mistake to 
overemphasize the aggregate income growth at this level. 

The overall picture looks rosy 

Obviously, some people who belong to, or used to belong 
to, the tiny high-income groups are feeling some discom¬ 
fort. Perhaps their future looks grim. But otherwise, there 
are three more ways of measuring economic progress in 
Venezuela that make things look rosy for the huge major¬ 
ity. 

Lirst of all, by combining all of the people in all three 
bottom income groups, which comprised 96% of the house¬ 
holds in Venezuela in 2004, and 97.6% at the beginning of 
2007, it’s possible to show their overall average income 
gain from 2004 to 2006. 

Growth of the average income for 96% to 97.6% of 
households* 

Lor the three bottom levels, C-minus, D, and E com¬ 
bined, monthly income in bolivares 

Prom 2004 to 2006 average houshold income increased 
from 893,000B to 1,154,000B, an increase of 29.2% 

(*these levels constituted 96% of the population in 
2004, and 97.6% of the population by early 2007. In¬ 
come adjusted for inflation in 2006 bolivares) 

Second, there is a significant way to measure the egali¬ 
tarian effects of recent income changes in Venezuela. The 
rapid growth in the incomes of poor and working class in¬ 
comes is having a rapid leveling effect. In two years, not 
only did many from level E and level D move up to higher 
levels, but those who remained within those two classifi¬ 
cations, nearly 80% of the Venezuelan population, made 
gains in relation to level C above them. 

The leveling effect of changes in average monthly 
incomes in Venezuela 

Average income at Level D was 54% of Level C-mi- 
nus in 2004, and 61 % in 2006 

Average income at Level E was 31% of Level C-minus 
in 2004, and 43% in 2006 

Third, an October 2007 article in one of the dominant op¬ 
position newspapers, El Universal, provides some long¬ 
term evidence that confirms the rosy picture above. In 
an article titled “Consumption grows 16% for the fourth 
consecutive year,” reporter Mariela Leon quoted experts 
who work for the business establishment. Jose Antonio Gil 
Yepes, director of the consulting firm Datanalisis and fea- 
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tured speaker at the annual convention of the National As¬ 
sociation of Advertisers, said that “Level D has increased 
its real income by 60 percentage points in eight years, and 
Level E by 100 percentage points.”[3] 

There is no particular reason to be alarmed by this in¬ 
creased consumption, since the whole country is simply 
consuming at roughly the same rate that lower class in¬ 
comes are increasing. The 16% percent annual increases 
in consumption, compounded over four years, are equal 
to 81 %, about halfway between the long-term gains in in¬ 
come for Levels D and E (60% and 100%.) 

Not all business representatives are upset by the con¬ 
sumption boom. The remarks of Eduardo Hernandez, the 
president of the National Association of Advertisers, indi¬ 
cated that those in the publicity business are simply adapt¬ 
ing to the new economic realities. He said that companies 
have begun to tailor their messages and their products to 
a different and larger clientele: “There is an orientation 
of products and services directed much more toward the 
families with fewer resources.” 


lable. These programs give a sense of full citizenship to a 
great many people who were previously marginalized in 
Venezuelan society. 

Under the Chavez government, most Venezuelans, par¬ 
ticularly the lower classes, are receiving a much larger 
piece of the economic pie. No wonder this rattles Bush and 
the ultra-conservatives in the United States, whose politi¬ 
cal project is causing exactly the opposite effect: the eco¬ 
nomic status and social well-being of most U.S. citizens 
have been deteriorating for decades. 

[1] “Rebuilding the middle class, bit by bit,” Oil Wars , 
August 2, 2007 

[2] Ibid. 

[3] Mariela Leon, “Consumption grows 16% for the fourth 
consecutive year,” El Universal, October 17, 2007. 

(A word of thanks to Oil Wars, the valuable website that 
posted many of the economic numbers that I have used in 
this article.) 



Information needed for future analysis 

It would be helpful to have more information about what’s 
happening at the top of the income scale, at Levels A, B, 
and C+, which together comprise 2.4% of the population. 
It is quite possible that their high incomes have gone up at 
least as fast as everyone else’s, especially since they rep¬ 
resent a smaller percentage of the whole population than 
they did previously, and because many of them are business 
owners. There has been significant growth in banking and 
the local stock market, and a big boom in the construction 
of housing, roads, rail lines, hospitals, schools and other 
public facilities, and almost 
all of it is contracted out to 
private businesses. 

An even more interest¬ 
ing number would be an es¬ 
timate of the value of all the 
government benefits that 
are now reaching a majority 
of the population through 
the social missions: for ex¬ 
ample, the 40% discounts 
on food at Mercal stores, 
free medical care at Bar¬ 
rio Adentro, free commu¬ 
nity sports and cultural pro¬ 
grams, and free education 
classes for people studying 
at all levels. All of these 
things amount to significant 
“extra income” that is not 
included in the calculations 
above. Perhaps more im¬ 
portant than their monetary 
value is something incalcu¬ 


Steve Brouwer is a North American writer currently living 
in a small village in the mountains of Venezuela. He is 
author of Robbing Us Blind: The Return of the Bush 
Gang and the Mugging of America with Matt Wuerker 
(Common Courage Press, 2004) and Sharing the Pie: A 
Citizen’s Guide to Wealth and Power (Henry Holt, 1998) 
among other books. His notes on Venezuelan economics, 
politics, and grassroots activity can be found at http:// 
venezuelanotes.blogspot. com. 


Barrio Carapita, Caracas, Venezuela, March 2008. Photo: Jenny Brown 
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URPE SUMMER CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FEES 
(See below for suggested income ranges) 



Low 

Middle 

High 

ADULTS 

Income 

Income 

Income /Institution 

Entire 3 days/3 nights: 

160 

240 

360 

Daily Rate: 

70 

90 

130 

SPECIAL RATE for STUDENTS : 80 

(Entire 3 days) 

CHILDREN ages 3-18 (There is no fee for children under age 3.) 


Entire 3 days/3 nights: 

80 

120 

180 

Daily Rate: 

35 

45 

65 

MAXIMUM FAMILY RATE 

320 

480 

720 


REGISTRATION FEES 

FOR THOSE REGISTERING AFTER AUGUST 1 



Low 

Middle 

High 

ADULTS 

Income 

Income 

Income /Institution 

Entire 3 days/3 nights: 

190 

270 

390 

Daily Rate: 

80 

100 

140 

SPECIAL RATE for STUDENTS : 110 



(Entire 3 days) 




CHILDREN ages 3-18 (There is no fee for children under age 3.) 


Entire 3 days/3 nights: 

90 

130 

190 

Daily Rate: 

40 

55 

75 

MAXIMUM FAMILY RATE 

330 

510 

750 

TRAVEL SUBSIDY 




This subsidy will be paid at the conference to those registering for the entire conference who submit plane ticket 
receipts showing travel within two weeks of either starting or ending date of conference. Subsidy will be based on 
air fares only. The form of the subsidy will be: 30% of air fare over $150, with a maximum subsidy of $150. Thus 

subsidy = (air fare - $150) x .3 




Suggested Ranges for Determination of Income Level 


Number of 

Low 

Middle 

High Income/ 

household members 

income* 

Income 

Institutional 

1 

Less than $18,000 

$18-38,000 

More than $38,000 

2 

Less than $24,000 

$24-48,000 

More than $48,000 

3 

Less than $28,000 

$28-56,000 

More than $56,000 

4 or more 

Less than $32,000 

$32-64,000 

More than $64,000 


*Those registering at the low income rate are subsidized by URPE, since these registration fees are below the 
actual cost of the conference. 
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URPE SUMMER CONFERENCE REGISTRATION FORM 

Please return to: 

URPE National Office, Gordon Hall, University of Massachusetts, 418 N. Pleasant Street, Amherst, MA 01002-1735. 

Name(s):_ 

Address:_ 

Phone(s):_ E-mail:_ 

Summer address and phone if different (Give applicable dates): 


1. Income level (circle one): Low Middle High/Institution 

2. Number of people registering: Age group: Adults Children aged 3-18 Children under 3 


3. Childcare needs? Specify ages of children needing child care: 

[Please note: Child care is guaranteed only to those who register for the conference before August 8th] 

4. Dietary needs: No special diet (# of people):_ Vegetarian (# of people):_ Vegan (# of people):_. 

If you have other special dietary needs, please contact our National Office PRIOR to the conference. 

5. Days attending : Entire Conference Selected days (Please specify):_ 

Date and approximate time of arrival:_Date and approximate time of departure:_ 

6. Lodging: Do you need special accommodations? Yes / No 

If the answer is “Yes” please state your request and the reasons for it. Spaces are limited and we will do our best to ac¬ 
comodate you. 


Are you planning on pitching a tent? If so, deduct $10 per person for each night you will be camping with us. 

7. Are you an URPE member? (circle one) 

Yes No No, but will become one by paying dues now (see #10 below)! 

8. STUDENTS! CHECK HERE IF YOU ARE APPLYING FOR THE SPECIAL RATE _ 

9. Total conference fees (see fee schedule on previous page. Fees for those who register after August 1st are higher.):_ 

10. If you are not a member and wish to join, select one of the options below: 

New URPE membership with RRPE and newsletter ($55 regular/$30 low income) _ 

New URPE limited membership with newsletter only ($20) _ 

TOTAL AMOUNT ENCLOSED (Checks payable to URPE) _ 

I am paying by credit card (no AMEX please). My card number is:_ Expiration date_ 

Cancellations: Fees for early registrants will be refunded minus a $30 processing fee. Fees for late registrants will be refunded 
minus a $50 fee. 
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Update on Economy Connection, URPE’s Resource/Speakers Bureau 

by Ruthie Indeck, Coordinator (201-792-7459 or soapbox@comcast.net) 


The Plight of the Working Class 

Paddy Quick is “cautiously optimistic” about the 
future of the working class, and she explained why at 
a February talk in Huntington, Long Island, sponsored 
by the Long Island Progressive Coalition. She also 
described some of the economic and political causes 
of the steady decline of our standard of living since 
1972. 

She began with some basic statistics: From 1964- 
1972 productivity increased 15% while wages went up 
14%. But from 1972-2007 productivity went up 59% 
while real wages fell 7%. “A major, major shift!” 

She went on to explain why it has taken so long 
for people to realize that things have gotten worse: 
political leaders and the media didn’t talk about it; 
specific events like wars or OPEC were blamed for 
our troubles; inflation, life cycle changes and the in¬ 
crease in college attendance obscured what was going 
on. The main reason for Paddy’s “cautious optimism” 
now is that she sees a growing awareness of the situa¬ 
tion across a broad spectrum of society. 

“Why isn’t capitalism delivering the goods?” Pad¬ 
dy asked. “That’s not what capitalism is about. It’s 
about exploitation. It’s about the people who work not 
getting what they produce. The people who own the 
means of production—the businesses and factories 
and corporations—want to get as much as they pos¬ 
sibly can out of total production. There is no mecha¬ 
nism to say ‘We’re doing well, let’s share it with our 
workers.’” 

But it’s not simply a matter of greedy people 
wanting profits. Profits have to go back into produc¬ 
tion—businesses either expand or go bankrupt. 

Paddy talked about specific economic factors that 
have made it more difficult for workers to organize. 
Unemployment has gone up, low-level inflation has 
made it possible for employers to give small raises to 
workers while they raised prices a lot; unemployment 
compensation covers fewer people; welfare has been 
decimated, pushing many more women into the labor 
force, and the minimum wage has been cut. These 
economic changes have been reinforced by political 


repression, drug laws, racism, and gender discrimi¬ 
nation. Trade laws like NAFTA have forced destitute 
Latin Americans to migrate to the US, where they then 
become a vulnerable low-wage labor force which is 
used as a wedge to splinter the working class. 

Paddy’s cautious optimism is inspired by the high 
level of class consciousness of immigrant workers and 
by the passion of Obama’s supporters (not by Obama’s 
positions). Paddy notes that the working class is be¬ 
ing restructured, but “We could be paid more without 
it causing unemployment. All we need to do is orga¬ 
nize.” 

Africa and the Global Politics of Hunger 

In January Amnesty International of Winthrop 
University, Rock Hill, SC hosted a number of events 
during Hunger and Food Justice Week, including a 
talk by Economy Connection member Derreck Kay- 
ongo on “Africa and the Global Politics of Hunger.” 

A student organizer reports that “Derreck talked 
about how hunger is the result of bad policy—bad 
economic policy and bad food aid policy—versus the 
result of scarcity. He said that we undermine the ca¬ 
pacity of developing world fanners to grow food for 
their families and their people. ...Derreck was a very 
engaging speaker—fun and funny. He really drew in 
the audience and made the event interactive. We even 
closed with an African song. Our Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional group later won a Student Life Award for Out¬ 
standing Service Project by an Organization for the 
Hunger and Food Justice Week as a whole.” 

LA Activists Explore the Economic Crisis 

Jim Devine spoke about the current recession/ 
housing bubble/financial crisis to a group of Los An¬ 
geles activists primarily working in working class 
communities of color around educational justice, im¬ 
migrant rights, environmental justice, peace/anti-war, 
and labor issues (low wage Latinas in the home health 
care sector). Some belong to a socialist organization. 

Jim talked about how the US economy is driven 
by financial bubbles and how the current recession 
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combines a financial situation like that of the late 
1980s and a bubble like that of the late 1990s. He de¬ 
scribed the recent history of the US economy in terms 
of growing indebtedness driving temporary prosper¬ 
ity. He talked about the interplay of forces pushing 
for economic boom and forces encouraging recession, 
while emphasizing that nothing is inevitable. A num¬ 
ber of the group’s members are eager to delve more 
deeply into radical/Marxist analyses to understand the 
dynamics that drive phenomena like sub-prime lend¬ 
ing, and better understand the ruling class response. 

Around the World with George Reiter, Radio Host 
of Thresholds, KPFT (Houston’s Pacifica station) 

1. Manny Ness on Immigration Law, Jan. 17 

This interview coincided with a conference in 
Houston organized by the National Network Confer¬ 
ence on Immigrant and Refugee Rights. Maria Ji¬ 
menez, a conference organizer, joined the interview. 

Manny views labor in an international context— 
he believes that as long as people divide themselves 
by nationality, wages go down. Many Mexican work¬ 
ers come to the US because NAFTA has allowed the 
US to dump goods and produce in Mexico, thereby 
eliminating jobs for Mexicans. So the antagonism that 
US workers are encouraged to feel toward Mexican 
immigrants is misplaced. He also feels that anyone 
working within the US should be viewed as a US 
worker, regardless of where they came from. “If we 
could enforce wage standards, everyone’s boat would 
be lifted,” Manny said. Jobs should not be seen as 
Mexican jobs or African American jobs—if we pay 
high enough wages, anybody will do a job. The anti¬ 
immigrant campaign in the US is another way of di¬ 
minishing wage standards for all US workers. If wag¬ 
es are lower for immigrants, this lowers wages for 
everyone. 

The guest worker programs currently being pro¬ 
posed are dangerous to everyone, Manny explained. 
They are another way to create indentured servitude. 
These programs are meant to diminish wages broadly, 
not just for unskilled workers. They are also meant to 
diminish the power of workers: if a guest worker tries 
to organize, he or she will be sent back to their coun¬ 


try and also lose money. These programs exact a huge 
toll in human suffering, as families are divided. 

2. Rob Weil on China, Feb. 14 

When Mao came to power, the biggest change his 
government made was to introduce collective farming 
in the countryside, where most Chinese lived, and to 
provide a social safety net, with great improvements 
in health and education. In the cities, the state took 
over the main enterprises, giving workers similar so¬ 
cial guarantees. China later experienced the Cultural 
Revolution, which led to some advances in produc¬ 
tion but created much disruption and tunnoil. 

After Mao died, the communes were broken up 
and many of the social gains were reversed. Many in¬ 
dustries were privatized, and foreign capital invaded 
the larger cities. The spread between rich and poor in¬ 
creased tremendously, and there is now a rural crisis 
in China. Foreign agricultural goods are undercutting 
rural products, and tiny farms can’t compete with for¬ 
eign agribusiness. Peasants have migrated to large cit¬ 
ies, forming a heavily exploited industrial workforce. 
Besides labor issues, China is confronting huge envi¬ 
ronmental problems, and political corruption. 

Rob reports that each year there are tens of thou¬ 
sands of protests in China, against layoffs, the sale of 
village land to developers, and pollution. The national 
government has instituted some refonns in order to 
preserve their system—along the lines of Roosevelt, 
rather than Mao. There are still many old leftists, as 
well as a new left composed of younger intellectu¬ 
als who use the web and relate to the West. China is 
becoming more and more openly capitalist, and more 
integrated into global capitalism; Rob feels these 
changes will be hard to reverse. But if there is a major 
downturn, resistance could increase, and there are a 
lot of people who remember what the old system was 
like. 

3. Al Campbell on Cuba, Feb. 28 

George interviewed Al right before Al left for his 
most recent trip to Cuba, which he has visited every 
year since 1991. Al says that Cuba’s progress has been 
both material and human; it has made tremendous 
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Economy Connection... continued from page 11 

advances in health care and education, especially 
compared to other Third World countries. Cuba is 
not the economic basket case that some say it is. 
Even during its darkest hours after the collapse of 
the Soviet Union, when Cuba didn’t have enough 
food, what they had was shared and there was no 
clinical hunger. Cubans are proud that they have 
been able to stand up to the US. 

A1 described the organization of the Cuban 
workplace—while not worker controlled, work¬ 
ers often have a significant voice in many deci¬ 
sions about production and distribution. He talked 
about how Cuba adapted after the collapse of the 
USSR: Cubans made use of what was available, 
substituting an ox for a tractor if necessary. He also 
described the Cuban health care system, which is 
based on preventive care by family doctors work¬ 
ing in local clinics. Al will return soon to KPFT to 
talk about his recent trip. 

Calls for Resources 

Most of EC’s recent requests for resources have 
involved the current economic crisis. EC sent lists 
of speakers and/or articles to FAIR (Fairness and 
Accuracy In Reporting) at Joel Kupferman’s sug¬ 
gestion; to an URPE grad student member whose 
friend felt confused by what she was reading in the 
news; and to the Freedom Socialist Party, whose 
members were writing a statement. Dean Baker, 
Max Fraad Wolff, Rick Wolff and I sent articles, 
websites and suggestions of organizations to a 
woman trying to decide whether to take out a re¬ 
verse mortgage. She particularly liked Rick Wolff’s 
article that describes reverse mortgages in terms of 
“Reversing the American Dream,” or backtracking 
on the “ownership society” (http://mrzine.month- 
lyreview.org/wolff240207.html). EC also sent lists 
of environmental speakers to a radio producer, and 
research websites to a woman investigating foun¬ 
dations. 

Visit the URPE Website at 
www.urpe.org 












